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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES FRQHMAN

TT T" NLIKE many men of achievement, Charles Frohman

/   / was not a prolific letter-writer.   He avoided letter-

Vx   writing whenever it was possible.   When he could not

convey his message orally he resorted to the telegraph.

Letters were the last resort.

He had a sort of constitutional objection to long letters.
The only lengthy epistles that ever came from him were
dictated and referred to matters of business. They aU have
one quality in common. As soon as he had concluded the
discussion of the topic in mind he would immediately tell
about the fortunes of his plays. He seldom failed to make a
reference to the business that Maude Adams was doing (for
her immense success was very dear to his heart), and he
always commented on his own strenuous activities. He liked
to talk about the things he was doing.

The really intimate Frohman letters were always written
by hand on scraps of paper, and were short, jerky, and epi-
grammatic. Most of these were written, or rather scratched,
to intimates like James M. Barrie, Paul? Potter, and
Haddon Chambers.

As indicated in one of the chapters of this book, Frohmau
delighted in caricature. To a few of his friends he would
send a humorous cartoon instead of a letter. He caricatured
whatever he saw, whether riding on trains or eating in restau-
rants. If he wanted a friend to dine with him he would
sketch a rough head and mark it "Me"; then he would
draw another head and label it "You." Between these heads
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